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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 


Individuality in Industry * 


Dear Robinson: 

The help question can only be settled when men are properly picked 
for their jobs. This means, of course, that the man who does the 
picking must be able to analyze jobs as well as men. 

A short time ago I attended a meeting of the New Jersey Manu- 
facturers’ Association and one of the speakers showed pictures of three 
stages of the development of bridge building : the monkey bridge, which 
is only as strong as the weakest monkey; the bamboo bridge built by 
the caveman, which is only as strong as its weakest bamboo support; 
and the new Delaware River bridge, which will be. only as strong as 
its weakest vital part. So it is in the affairs of man. A weak man in 
business prevents the organization from developing or carrying a bur- 
den heavier than that man can bear. 

The engineers who undertake to build the new bridge are required 
to study and investigate every point that has to do with it. They must 
test and try out the strength and power of every element that is to go 
into its construction. If we expect to have as high a degree of intel- 
ligence used in the operations of industry as we expect to be used on 
the bridge, then we must not only have all of our materials carefully 
and scientifically examined—we must also test, examine and try out 
our employes, the most important element that goes to make or to 
destroy business. 

* This is the sixteenth of a series of letters on Institution matters. 
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I doubt if there is any successful manufacturer who would under- 
take to use in his factory, shop or mill any materials that he has not 
had tested to a required standard. There was a time when our fathers 
or grandfathers would pick up a piece of wood and look it over and 
say, “This is pretty good, the grain is all right, we will use this for 
wagon spokes,” or, “That piece of metal looks satisfactory; we can use 
it for this piece of machinery”; or they would examine a mixture and 
say, “That is about thick enough and the color seems right and we'll 
use it.” They depended upon their past experiences. But while there 
are hundreds of valuable lessons to be learned from experience, suc- 
cessful managers of big affairs are requiring something with less chance 
of failure because of the’ personal equation, and they test their wood 
and steel and have a formula for their mixtures. Even the ladies are 
beginning to change. There was a time when if you asked them how 
to make a cake they would tell you to take a little butter, a little flour, 
a pinch or two of salt, add certain other things and make your cake, 
Now, if they do not go to the cook book, their daughters certainly do, 


I am presenting the idea that the successful business man of to- 
morrow will test and examine the qualifications of his employes and not 
depend entirely upon his experience or impressions. 


Because subnormal people are at the rock bottom of the intelli- 
gence ladder, and because their minds move so slowly that we can 
leisurely investigate why and how they act in doing certain things, and 
because we have them for a great many years (most of them come to 
our institutions for life) ; and because we can study them at work, at 
play, in the shop, on the farm and in school, awake and asleep, from 
infancy until death, and even after death, in autopsy; because of all of 
these things, we who are dealing with them and have studied them, have 
discovered that there are methods whereby even normal people may be 
tested and tried out in a scientific and satisfactory manner. The time 
has come when every successful employer must say, “I want to under- 
stand the human beings with whom I am dealing. I want to know the 
personality, the type of intelligence, or at least the level of intelligence 
of my employes and what that level means.” And he may know, be- 
cause every man and woman, girl and boy has an intelligence level and 
it may be ascertained. Those in the upper levels are the leaders, those 
in the lower levels the drags. 

Even without the use of scientific measurements we have been 
classifying the people whom we have met into five general groups, and 
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science has confirmed these divisions, giving us percentages. So that 
we know that all of the people of America may be divided as: 

(a) Exceptionally bright, constituting about three per cent of the 
population. This is where you and I like to think we belong—at least, 
we are sure our children do; 

(b) the bright, about twelve per cent; 

(c) the average, about seventy per cent; 

(d) the slow or retarded group, about twelve per cent; and 

(e) the backward or feeble-minded group, about three per cent. 


If you put this in graphic form you will realize that this makes a 
normal curve of distribution and the best proof that a thing is so is 
that it follows the normal curve of distribution. 

At one end of this curve of distribution are the bright people. 
They are the most promising employes. Those in this group need 
opportunity. They need that their employers shall recognize that they 
are bright and give them a chance, for there is nothing that makes 
trouble quicker than to have someone who has the ability to do some- 
thing greater and then to compel him to do something which requires 
lesser ability. Recognition and use of really bright employes has led 
many a man to leadership in his business. 


At the other end of the curve are the people whom we are con- 
sidering, the retarded and subnormal. At the extreme end we find 
the feeble-minded, those who are not able to manage their own affairs 
with ordinary prudence. We divide them in our institutions into three 
groups, idiot, imbecile and moron. The idiots are not seen at all in 
business. They are, for all practical purposes, helpless and hopeless. 
They are the people whose mental level never rises above that of a child 
of three years of age (and many of them do not reach that), even 
though they live to be forty. 

The imbecile does occasionally get into business, particularly the 
high-grade imbecile. He has a mental level of from about four to eight 
years of age. He has a mind with the reasoning, judgment, and will 
of about that of a four to eight year old normal boy or girl. He is the 
sort of fellow who takes the simplest sort of job. When somebody 
says of such a one, “This is a pretty good fellow, he has been working 
here a good while, it seems to me we should give him something better 
to do,” the wise employer says, “He is perfectly satisfied and he will 
not be able to do the advanced work if it be given him.” That is good 
judgment when one is dealing with an imbecile. To advance him be- 
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yond his level would mean to cause him to fail by giving him respon- 
sibility beyond his capacity. 

The highest group, or the morons, are frequently found in factory, 
mill or home. The girls can learn to do much in housework, including 
sewing, knitting and other needlework; serving as maids, waitresses 
and helpers. The boys can make brushes, do woodwork, act as servants 
or porters or roustabouts, do simple tailoring, carpentering, gardening 
and other forms of comparatively unskilled labor. Their mentality runs 
to about twelve years of age. Webster’s definition of a fool applies 
very well to the moron. The only English derivative, by the by, is 
the word “sophomore,” which, as you know, means a wise fool. Slowly 
step by step mentality rises until it comes to our own levels, and—per- 
haps beyond. 

We sometimes think that a man or boy sent to a prison or reform- 
atory is merely detained or punished. Something more is done. The 
great idea is reform, not merely spiritually, but a reformation that will 
fit the man to earn a living in the right way when he is released. To 
this end, the man and the job are both studied. The scientific staff has 
gone into the shops and schools in our correctional institutions, they 
have analyzed each job so that they can tell the relative difficulty of each 
operation, whether it be making shoes, printing, making furniture, 
doing sheet-metal work or, i 1, any occupation found there. 

Then the men and boys have been tested and their mentality or 
level of intelligence has been ascertained. Now, we feel as one does 
when he can say, “I have my inventory, I have a market, I can go 
ahead manufacturing.” In other words, we understand the material 
with which we must work, we have an objective and we are ready to 
connect the two. 

Considering each man as an individual, we may say, “Here is John 
Brown, he has sufficient mentality to enable him to progress to such and 
such a point in this occupation, but no further; he can go to this point 
in another occupation, but no further; and so for at least three of the 
jobs offered by the institution, a first, second or third chdice may be 
made, considering his strength, disposition and desire. Formerly we 


had to do what many business men are still doing. A prospective em- 
ploye was looked over a bit, talked to a bit and then someone made a 
snap judgment and put him to work. Long practice in making such 
judgments meant “pretty good” success in placing men, but modern 
business is not satisfied with “pretty good.” Frequently a man selected 
for a job in this way would continue for several months, and then the 
foreman had to say, “I was foolish to put this fellow here, we've lost 
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six months’ time, labor and patience, he never will learn to do this 
work,” and then it had to be done all over again with someone else. 
Think of the labor turnover in certain positions. Think too that if 
the man mentioned above had been studied and the jobs analyzed, per- 
haps instead of firing him at the end of six months, the employer might 
have learned at the beginning that he would have succeeded in a job 
a step or two lower than the one given him. He would not have had 
to break in two men and the first man would have been correctly placed 
the first time. 

What is science able to do now? It is able to say, “Brown can go 
into the printshop and he has the intelligence to advance through the 
various steps until he becomes a good type-setter, but then he stops.” 
And so we can make the most of him up to his ability. Another thing 
we can do, we can say, “Here is a lazy fellow who is begging for a job 
sweeping out the shop or acting as a runner, but he has intelligence 
enough to be a type-setter if he cares to take the trouble, and so we are 
not going to turn him back upon society to be a sweeper or a loafer.” 
We say to such a fellow, “Here, before we shall consider you for parole 
you have to learn to be a type-setter. You have three years in which 
to learn, now get busy.” 

Isn’t it a pity that this sort of thing is not done in every shop or 
factory? It was begun three or four years ago in our penal and re- 
formatory institutions. It is slowly growing in effectiveness; slowly, 
because some people still fool themselves and believe that their judg- 
ment or experience is better than scientific methods. 

Now I do not wish to give you the impression that I think that 
ascertaining mental levels will give you all of the information you need, 
important as that is. Besides making classifications of intelligence 
levels, or mental age as it is often called, that is to say the amount of 
power inherent in an individual; there are other things that must be 
taken into consideration. For example, we speak of three types of 
intelligence, and if you will think of individuals whom you know, you 
will easily follow me. 

First is the verbally-minded man or woman; he who thinks ab- 
stractly, who does not need plans or machinery with which to work, 
but who thinks things out clearly from beginning to end. He uses exact 
words and makes his meaning clear. He can think where he is to start, 
where he is to get and how he is to do it. Good examples of verbally- 
minded persons who have of late been in the public eye are Woodrow 
Wilson and Secretary Hughes. Both of these men belong to the aca- 
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demic group, the verbally-minded. Most of our public school work 
is planned for this type of mind, and care must be taken that we do not 
try to make verbally-minded children into manually-minded men or 
we shal] fail. 

Second, is the manual type of intelligence. These are quite differ- 
ent. They learn and act through their hands rather than through their 
eyes and ears and tongues. (Of course, there is overlapping of all of 
these types.) These want to handle and fit, measure and weigh. They 
are the doers rather than the thinkers. They are not without thought 
by any means but they like to create, to see the thing grow under their 
hands, from many pieces to a perfect whole. Perhaps the best well 
known examples of this type are Henry Ford and Thomas A Edison, 
One of the greatest dangers of our public school curricula today is that 
we are attempting to teach manually-minded children by means of a 


_verbally-minded course of study. A very cursory recognition of the 


interest and progress made in the manual and vocational courses should 
makes us all consider this point rather carefully. The next time you 
come this way, stop at the State House at Trenton and talk with Doll 
and Ellis, to whose studies I am indebted for this material, and you 
may have further light on this whole subject by discussing it with them. 

Then there is a third group, the socially-minded. Perhaps such 
men as Theodore Roosevelt or Lloyd George are good examples of this 
type of intelligence. They have a faculty for bringing men together. 
They are good mixers. Their personality is said to be “attractive.” 
I notice that the secretaries of nearly all big, successful organizations 
belong to the socially-minded group. 

Men in all of these groups may have the same intelligence level, 
but their type of intelligence is different. Do not forget, however, that 
they may be found at all levels. We have them in our institutions for 
the feeble-minded at the other end of the scale; they appear all the way 
through from the exceptionally bright, clear down to the idiots. 

We have at The Training School children with these different types 
of intelligence. There is one young fellow who makes the most of 
everything he knows He talks a great deal and rather interestingly, 
up to the last point of his knowledge. He learns through his eyes and 
ears. Some time ago I sent him home to try to see if he could get 
along, he was so nearly normal. The last thing I said was, “For good- 
ness’ sake, get a job, don’t live on the family.” About two weeks later 
I received a letter, in which he said, “I want to tell you I got a job; 
I’ve been doing it right along; I have had five jobs since I got here.” 
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You, of course, recognize this type of man. Employers will continue 
to hire and discharge such without knowing just what the trouble is, 
until they classify their people. 

We have a boy who can neither read nor write. From the aca- 
demic standpoint, he is very stupid. But if I should say, “Willie, I want 
you to make a chair just like this one here beside me,” and give him the 
materials and tools, he would make one just like this, weaving the seat 
and varnishing it. He is a manually-minded boy. 

We have another fellow and everyone who has ever visited Vineland 
must know him. His name is Tim. When he sees a visitor he will 
hurry up to him, shake his hand and say, “How do you do; I’m glad 
to see you; what is your name? My name is Tim and I have been 
here for twenty-two years; it is a nice day; I hope you will come again.” 
He is a socially-minded individual of the feeble-minded class. 

In many ways there is not a great deal of difference between the 
feeble-minded and normal people. The former show exaggerations of 
our shortcomings. Our little weaknesses which we call normal because 
so many of us have them, are found in larger number, or are especially 
emphasized with them. Our failures to learn are more marked. While 
you and I passed through a mental level of five when we were five 
years old and through a mental age of ten when we were ten, and so 
on up to perhaps eighteen or twenty, these people stopped somewhere 
along the line and because they have remained for many years where 
they stopped, we have had plenty of opportunity to study these various 
mental levels. 

Now let us take a look over the whole country. When the United 
States developed its army, among other things, it tested a number of 
the men—1,700,000 men had their intelligence tested, in a thoroughly 
scientific manner, with startling results. To examine this large number 
of men means that what is found is applicable to the whole country, 
for they came from East and West, North and South, city and country, 
mountain and plain, seacoast and inland. The sample was too big to 
make a mistake. 

At first the Army Officers did not approve. They said what I 
have heard many a business man say, “We can pick our own men. We 
have been picking men long enough to know which are bright and which 
are capable of doing the different tasks to be performed.” But later 

they changed their minds and realized that they were being immensely 
helped by knowing in the beginning the sort of fellows they had in their 
Companies. 
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When the average employer does his own selecting and then puts 
the results up against the findings of science he will succeed just about 
as often as when he picks up a piece of steel and accepts or rejects it 
on his own judgment, as compared with acceptance or rejection after 
a scientific test. Perhaps there are rare men who can do it ninety-eight 
times out of a hundred, but there are others who will do it nine times 
out of a hundred. The worst of it is that the man who does it nine 
times usually thinks that he is one of the ninety-eight times men, 
When the United States made this investigation of the 1,700,000 it 
was found that ten per cent had a mental level of ten years. They had 
the general ability of the average boy or girl of ten years of age, plus, 
of course, some experience, but no greater capacity. Fifteen per cent 
had a mental level of eleven; twenty per cent had a mental age of 
twelve; twenty-five per cent had a mental age of thirteen and fourteen, 

What does this mean? It means that seventy per cent of the 
people in America today have a mental age of less than fifteen years, 
and a mental age of less than fifteen years means that one cannot pass 
through the eighth grade in school. Indeed, a few years ago the 
United States Bureau of Education made a nation-wide study of school 
grades and discovered that sixty-seven per cent of school children do 
not pass through the eighth grade. They thought it was because they 
did not stay in school long enough. The army tests would indicate 
that it is because they do not have brains enough. 

What is going to happen? The upper thirty per cent, in intelli- 
gence, must direct the affairs of the other seventy per cent. You say, 
“Wait a minute. This is a democracy, this country has been running 
for more than one hundred years. Every man has equal rights with 
every other man.” Perhaps so, but every man has not exercised those 
rights of his own volition. There are men and women in America 
today who would literally starve to death if someone didn’t give them 
their job, tell them how to do it, follow them up (supervision) and see 
that they don’t get hurt, and take the product after they get through 
with it and sell it for them. You must read Goddard’s. “Human Effi- 
ciency and Levels of Intelligence” if you have not already done so. 

What I have just said does not hold true of all of the seventy per 
cent. But the lowest thirty per cent are literally dependent upon the 
upper thirty per cent and the forty per cent in between are more or 
less so. Until you and I realize that we are often conducting our busi- 
ness with unsuitable material, just because we make no scientific effort 
to find just what that material is, we cannot hope for the fullest measure 
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of success, and those with lower mental levels will be neither successful 
nor happy because they will be misplaced. 

These people increase industrial accidents and decrease efficiency 
in factory, shop and mill. 

They lower the standards of work and raise the cost of supervision. 

They add to the number of the unemployed and take toll from the 
earnings of the worker. 

Now, may I speak of one other side of the whole question? I 
have tried to make as plain as possible the grade of people with whom 
we must all live and the types of mentality. Working with the feeble- 
minded, who are so simple, and innocent, and who react so easily to 
our moods and our words, we know we have learned how to get along 
with them and we think we have learned how to get along with people 
of higher mentality. 

He who would live happily with his fellow men (and we all desire 
happiness more than any other single thing) must have a certain thing 
called good personality. The better the personality, the easier it is to 
get along with people. I have heard it said that if you don’t make 
enemies you won’t make anything. The man who says that is silly. 
He is simply making excuses for his own lack of personality. You do 
not have to make enemies. After one works a while with the feeble- 
minded and then pursues exactly the same policy with normal people he 
realizes that this is true. 

How is this personality shown, this ability to get along happily 
with others? Normal people are much like the feeble-minded in this 
respect. They react to every little thing you do and say, not so much 
perhaps, but they do react. 

So, first of all, we try to remember our voices. Most people think 
they have pretty nice voices. The real question is, what kind of a voice 
have you all of the time, for all of the people with whom you deal? 
Have you ever stopped to think what your voice does to your institu- 
tion, or would do to your force if you were in business? Has it ever 
occurred to you that one can go into his factory or shop or office, and 
in the first five minutes in the morning he can either ruin the work of 
the day by the tone of his voice, or he can set it at a pace that no one 
else can stop because the folks will feel that “the old man is all right 
anyhow ?” 

You may find in almost every psychological laboratory an instru- 
ment called an ergograph. It will actually measure fatigue of will. 
By means of it can be shown that if you praise a person you really 
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increase his units of energy and if you scold you decrease them. We 
have tried it on feeble-minded children and upon our normal visitors, 
superintendents of schools, insurance presidents and business men, and 
it works. You cannot scold even once, and get as good final results 
as when you do not scold. You cannot praise even once, and not get 
better results than if you do not praise. Perhaps you are afraid of 
giving someone the “Big Head.” Remember that the enlarged ego we 
call the “big head” is just belief that one can do greater things. The 
cure for it is to give that person greater things to do. Of course, if 
you do not believe these things, perhaps you belong to the group who 
think they can make as good a test as a good precision instrument or 
as good a mixture by guess as by a chemical formula. 

We have learned from the feeble-minded that there is a vast dif- 
ference between visiting and inspecting. You may inspect raw mate- 
rials as much as you please, it doesn’t hurt them, but for goodness’ 
sake don’t inspect people, visit them. I wonder if your wife has ever 
had someone to call, and as soon as they came she stepped back quickly 
in front of a torn piece of curtain or a dusty bit of furniture or a 
spot of ink on the floor. She felt that just as soon as such a person 
came into the house she was prying and she knew she was going to 
see everything that was wrong and she wouldn’t have any peace of 
mind until her visitor-inspector was gone. Then when you come home 
she says, “Mrs. Brown was here today,” and you know all about it. 

Did you ever go into your office and have the boy or girl put a 
pile of letters on your desk and as you turned back the fold of the top 
letter you saw the letterhead of a certain firm, and it made your heart 
sink, because you know those people never write to you without saying 
something nasty, and your day is spoiled and it takes hours afterwards 
to get yourself straightened out so that you can be decent to the other 
people with whom you must deal? Have you ever had people come 
to your office and as they come in they bring that same feeling? Those 
people are the inspector type. In our institutions we call them “snoop- 
ers.” That is the technical name for the people who are always hunt- 
ing for trouble and always finding it. 

Again, you have had your mail put before you and you know the 
fellow who wrote the top letter is a good fellow and you are sure to 
read a pretty nice letter, and you begin to whistle, and the stenographer 
feels all right when she comes in. She doesn’t whisper, “The old man 
has got a grouch this morning.” She knows she is going to enjoy taking 
dictation and she will write more letters that morning because you got 
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that letter when you first came in. Some certain man comes into your 
office and as soon as he enters you feel better. He may not bring what 
you want, he may even come to collect a bill, but if he belongs to the 
type of socially-minded individuals mentioned a few moments ago you 
are glad to pay him the bill. He is a visitor, not an inspector. 

The greatest thing that you need to remember when you go around 
among your workers is whether you are trying to find fault or to get 
results. There are a lot of people who think if they find fault that is 
the best way to get results. It is a mighty good way to get results but 
they are not always the kind you looked for, they are the kind the 
Oracle tells about. You remember when an Eastern king went to the 
Oracle at Delphi he said the Persians were about to fight against the 
Greeks, and he wanted to know what would happen. The Oracle said 
that a great nation would be destroyed. “All right,” the king said, 
“we will go and annihilate that nation.” He went, but his was the 
great nation that was defeated. He got results but they were not the 
kind he expected. 

You must have sympathy for the point of view of the people who 
work for you. You must give ear to their troubles and joys. Do not 
misunderstand me. I want to say emphatically that I think it is time 
someone made a real plea for the downtrodden employer. I have had 
a working man come to do a job, and then come again, and yet again, 
and when he got through I had to send for another. You have had like 
experiences with many certain classes of workmen. The point I want 
to make is that it takes a master workman to do an important job right. 
He belongs to the thirty per cent. But many a man who is only fit to 
be a helper is sent to do a master’s job and for them there must be 
good supervision, and if you do not get good supervision and pay for 
it you will get poor results, for the average of these people belong in 
the seventy per cent class. 

We can get very good results from even our boys and girls, but 
it is because we know their mental condition. We have to follow them 
up and supervise them in the minutest detail. In much the same way 
the man who is running a large business must realize the mental level 
of his different grades of employes and give them the supervision they 
need. 

If you ask men of lower mentality to do higher work, they will 
fail, and if you ask men of higher mentality to do lower work, they will 
loaf, or get into mischief, or become the playthings of agitators. The 
sympathy I ask for is the sympathy of understanding. 
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Christmas---1922 


The Christmas Spirit 


Once many hundreds of years ago God promised his chosen people 
a great King, and they were very happy. While waiting for his coming 
they sang songs and told sweet stories of good cheer. 


So each year at The Vineland Training School the sweet old story 
is told and retold, and loving deeds and great good cheer fill the inter- 
vening weeks of waiting for the birthday of the dear little Christ Child, 


Not alone the heads of the School are busy. All are up and doing. 
All are helping with the “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” program 
from the oldest child in this city of childhood to the very smallest. 


And the visitor looks on, and wonders where in the mad rush of 
the great world, where was it you and I lost the precious gift of child- 
hood? You wonder who is the greater, and who the happier, and you 
wish with all your soul that all doubting men might hear their Christmas 
songs. 


“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven said He and you knew He 
spoke of such as these.” 


Perhaps the sweetest part of it all is that the big man and the big 
woman of this School seem not to know that they are big. They are 
quite willing and anxious for the pupil to feel that he has been most 
responsible in the making of the gladsomeness that each day grows 
more and more joyous. 


The sending of gifts to the home folks, the decorating of halls, 
schools and cottages. The Play, their very own—surely the staging of 
a masterpiece by the world’s greatest artists means no more work and 
gives no greater pleasure than this play given each year. All theirs. 


. The band, their band—the farm, their farm—the grounds, their 
grounds—the Professor Johnstone, their professor. Theirs, all theirs— 
and they the children of a great, good God who planned that brave men 
and generous women should love to serve and make them happy because 
they are his children, 

A VISITOR. 
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Santa Claus Night 


Carol Johnstone 


Shall we go over to the Hall to-night to the annual reception of 
Santa Claus? 

Though there are parcels to be wrapped and tied, and a delayed 
gift or two to be finished, and no end of things that must be done before 
tomorrow’s dawn, not one of us would dream of missing this great 
event, no matter what had to remain undone. 

So with the clanging of the assembly bell—which, somehow, always 
rings out more joyfully and excitingly on this particular night than at 
any other time—we drop everything and make our way to Garrison 
Hall. What is there about Christmas Eve that makes the girls giggle 
softly as they take their p!aces, and faithful Charlie’s eyes twinkle with 
excitement; that makes even the shuffle of the boys’ feet in the entrance 
hall sound mysterious and thrilling, and that makes every single body 
even more smiling and friendly than usual? I don’t know what it is— 
but it certainly is/ 

Notice that the Hall is crowded tonight: extra chairs have to be 
set up, for, besides the children, there are manv more than the usual 
contingent of employees, and parents, and friends. Also notice that 
there is not a single “slow” moment during the whole evening, for, 
with excitement running at high speed, song, recitation and stunt must 
follow each other quickly, or everyone will become too restless and 
uneasy. 

Now Mr. Nash has us sing, “Hail, hail, Santa Claus!”—and we 
sing it lustily, hoping that the old man who comes in the night may 
hear it even at a distance, and hasten his coming. But no, that isn’t 
loud enough, so we try it once more—and then again, until the Hall 
fairly shakes with the enthusiasm of our final, “Hail, Santa, hail!” 

We all give a delighted start, and suppressed laughter ripples over 
the child-audience (and who so old and bloodless as not to be a child 
tonight?) as a telephone on the stage rings imperatively. Hurry up, 
Professor Johnstone, maybe it’s Santa himself calling! And he hurries, 
and answers loudly enough so that the Menantico boys in the farthest 
section of the Hall may hear. 

Now watch the conversation react on the audience. ‘“Hello— 
hello!” (utter silence) “Who did you: say—who?” (a soft, delighted 
stir) “What, Santa!!” A howl breaks forth, accompanied by much 
handclapping, quickly suppressed by vehement “sh—sh—sshs” from 
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the older children. Then silence again, less “utter” than before, how- 
ever. The conversation goes on: it develops that Santa is delayed in 
Woodstown (“‘ahs” of dismay), as one of his reindeer has gone lame. 
(There is no snow in South Jersey, but that goes unnoticed.) Nothing 
to do but send Professor Johnstone after him, and as he hurriedly 
leaves the Hall, a low murmur of “Aw, Perfesser’s going to be him!” 
comes from the older boys. 

But not so. In a few minutes “Perfesser” comes limping back to 
say that he has turned his ankle, so Mr. Nash must start after Santa. 

Now comes the most impatient pericd of all. The curtain goes 
up to disclose a radiant Christmas tree, and piles of candy in boxes, 
waiting to be given to each child. We sing a few songs, and wonder 
if Mr. Nash is ever coming back. The distance from Vineland to 
Woodstown is about twenty miles, but in about fifteen minutes we 
hear a racket outside; laughter and stamping, and—wonderful sound— 
the jangling of sleighbells! 

Here he comes, there he is! Shout, everybody! shout and sing 
and clap your hands and stamp your feet! Don’t you see our old 
friend Santa himself waving and smiling and dancing about on the 
stage? Amid the pandemonium, white-haired old Tim, veteran of 
many Christmases of belief in this same visitor, hobbles up to the 
front to be the first to greet the red-coated, white-whiskered old saint. 
Nor is he sent away unnoticed. A hearty “Hello there, Timmie!” 
and the two are dancing around together. while the audience claps its 
approval and screams its delight. ; 

Now the little children are brought up by older ones, almost as 
excited as themselves, and each is greeted by this wonderful man. 
Even the little normal children who are here to visit for tonight come 
falteringly down the long aisle, their big eyes fixed on the stage, and 
their small hearts beating with fear and joy and excitement all deli- 
ciously mixed. 

Now we lean forward anxiously, for a “boy who does bad things 
sometimes” has left his group, and swaggered up to the stage with an 


attempt at bravado which we suspect he doesn’t feel very strongly. 
What will he do? It is too late to stop him, but he mustn’t be allowed 
to shake the faith of those happy little children. There! he has pulled 
Santa’s very whiskers—the audacity of the boy! But now his face 
changes to wonder. The whiskers stuck. the old man slapped him 
on the back and called him cheerily by his first name, and Joe goes off 
the stage with less of a swagger, wondering if perhaps this Santa man 
isn’t real after all! 
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More greetings are exchanged and candy given out. 


But Santa is a very busy man tonight, so he must say good night 
and Merry Christmas. Before he leaves, we sing for him again, and 
as he disappears, with a gay jingle of sleighbells, we are glad in our 
hearts that we can and do believe in him, and have successfully and 
blissfully forgotten to wonder why Mr. Nash didn’t come back with 


Santa Claus! 





A Christmas Letter 


This letter is just as it was written by one of our older boys. 


Dear Uncle Frank: 

I thought perhaps you would enjoy hearing about Christmas at 
the Training School. 

When we went to bed Saturday evening we wondered what kind 
of day it would be as tomorrow is the day of days the one day we look 
forward to, Christmas Day. 

Our band rises early and serenades us with some very fine music, 
under the direction of Mr. Hugh Kelly. The band played some excel- 
lent Christmas hymns. After serenading the cottages we all go to eat 
breakfast filled with anticipation as what we will receive from Santa 
Claus. 

After we do our housework and get our cottage clean we go to 
Miss Annie’s office and receive our gifts. Her office looks like a small 
department store, there are so many packages. Then we take them to 
our cottage and thrilled with joy as we open them and know you are 
not forgotten by your many friends. 

The Christmas spirit in the Training School is wonderful as each 
one tries to make the other happy and you can see it by the smiling 
faces. During the day you visit the cottages and see the decorations 
and the Christmas trees. Each cottage has a tree and the rivalry is 
keen to see which has the best one. One cottage looked very beautiful 
and Mrs. McClure deserves a great deal of credit. During the day we 
had many visitors come to see our gifts—we had them out on our tables 
for inspection. 

The Christmas dinner, under Miss Cleveland’s supervision, was 
very fine. We had roast duck, mashed potatoes, dressing, jelly sauce, 
celery and pumpkin pie, all we wanted to eat. Miss Gelston, Miss 
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Parks and Miss White served us. The dining room was decorated 
real nice and the true Christmas spirit prevailed all thru the meal, 
During the meal we had a visit from Prof. Johnstone and several 
officers and visitors which added to our pleasure. 

The decorations this year in Garrison Hall were made by the boys 
at Menantico and they were very beautiful indeed. This year Mr. 
Bailey decorated two Christmas trees with electric lights and they 
looked like fairy land in the darkening night. 

This was the end of a perfect day and we all went to bed very 
tired after our day’s pleasure. 

HEnNry 


Christmas on Our Frontier 


Geo. S. Stevenson 


Frontiers are always interesting. Menantico is our frontier, not 
only geographically but in the advance of the care of the feeble-minded, 

Menantico’s Christmas had the attractive originality and charm of 
the frontier. With a back yard abounding in raw material, and with 
the constraints of convention some four miles removed, Christmas was 
solidly Menantico’s own. The dormitories were all glad with bristling 
evergreens as ropes, dangles, banks and decorated trees. Every boy 
seemed happy with what Santa had left by his bedside, because Santa 
knew what he really wanted. No face could be solemn, even visitors 
were taken over, and broke out all over with the same cheer. John and 
Teddy, envoys extraordinary and plenipotentiaries of the Training 
School, could hardly tear themselves away, but they had to go in order 
to take Norman’s gift to his brother Francis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merithew had a Christmas gift of over one hundred 
living mirrors, but I do not think that they suspected that they were 
enjoying their own reflections. 





Miss Annie had another of her “great times” a week before 
Christmas. Every evening her office was crowded with boys wrapping 
up gifts they were sending to their home folks. It was a “great time” 
sure enough and they enjoyed it fu'ly as much as the several hundred 
folks who wrapped up and sent presents to the other boys and girls. 





Lewis came to see us today. After several years here he went 
home to make another trial. And he has succeeded beautifully. He 
works in a nursery and is able to do his full share in one of the green- 
houses, and he is, happy, his parents are happy and we are happy. How 
much better than when he first came to us. 
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